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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

There is a sound that is no sound, 
Yet fine it falls and clear, 

The whisper of the spinning earth 
To the tranced atmosphere. 

An odor lives where once was air, 
A strange, unearthly scent, 

From the burning of the four great stars 
Within the firmament. 

The universe, deathless and old, 
Breathes, yet is void of breath: 

As still as death that seems to move 
And yet is still as death. 



H.M. 



OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

LA VOCE AND ITS POETS 

If Italy is producing any successors to Carducci, D'An- 
rtunzio and Pascoli, the most promising place to look for 
them is in the pages of La Voce, a semi-monthly review pub- 
lished in Florence. 

Few competent critics would deny to Aldo Palazzeschi and 
Corrado Govoni their place in the first rank of Italian littera- 
teurs of to-day ; many would rate them the two best contem- 
porary poets of their country. Both are regular contributors 
to La Voce, and the neighbors they find in its pages — such 
men as Sbarbaro, Papini, Benedetti, Onofri, Di Giacomo, 
Soffici, Luciani and Bastianelli — are of a quality to urge 
them on to always finer production. A writer of somewhat 
less reputation perhaps than Palazzeschi and Govoni, but one 
who has done work of very unusual merit, is Piero Jahier. 
Such men, supported by the prose writers, philosophers and 
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La Voce and its Poets 

critics of La Voce, place it as the best literary review of the 
Italy of our time. 

It was founded some eight years ago by Giuseppe Prezzo- 
lini, a vigorous essayist who combines scholarly attainments 
with incisive thinking, whether his subject be international 
affairs or art. Among his articles on the war may be found 
some of the most striking ideas that the present struggle 
has called forth. After directing La Voce for some time, 
Prezzolini turned the review over to its present chief, G. De 
Robertis, another essayist and poet of distinguished qualities. 
The political tendency of the review is strongly nationalist — 
though in a broad sense, and without any of that foolish 
nationalism which tries to establish frontiers in art. 

On the contrary, one of La Voce's most constant writers, the 
poet-painter Ardengo SofHci, was the organizer, in company 
with Prezzolini, of the first exhibition of the French impres- 
sionist painters held in Florence, for he has been a deter- 
mined struggler for advance in all forms of art. He has 
repeatedly written in defense of the new movements in paint- 
ing, has contributed to them through his own canvases, and 
has made very interesting researches in literary expression 
parallel with those of the modern painters. While combat- 
ting, at least in many instances, the excesses of the futurists, 
La Voce is distinctly modern in its whole viewpoint. Soffici 
and the philosophic writer Giovanni Papini, now one of its 
regular contributors, were the founders of Lacerba, the most 
advanced of Italian periodicals, at least in point of opinions. 
La Voce may now fairly claim to be the successor of Lacerba, 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

and whether considered for its splendid development of vers 
libre, its criticism or its philosophical and political opinions, 
it is such an expression of present-day Italy as no student 
can afford to neglect. Walter Pack 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Dear Poetry: Here are a few of my sensations — 

ON READING THE BRAITHWAITE ANTHOLOGY FOR 1916 

All the poets have been stripping, 
Quaintly into moonbeams slipping, 
Running out like wild Bacchantes 
Minus lingerie and panties. 
Never heard of such a frantic 
Belvederean, Corybantic, 
Highty-tighty, Aphrodite, 
Stepping out without a nightie. 

Edward started with his tragic 

Pan-Hellenic pantless Magic 

(Page 14) ; and quite as bare 

Mrs. Jean Starr .... 

In a mood as unsartorial 

Leaves her Clothes as a memorial; 

Like Carlyle at Craigenputtock 

Dancing out to show her courage 

(At 34 one has to sneeze, 

For where, oh, where is her chemise? 

And then, leaping like a roe-buck, 

Comes athletic Victor Starbuck, 

In among the water-lilies 

Dipping like a young Achilles. 

Then across the woods he scrambles — 

Woods are never full of brambles — 

And in raiment of Apollo 
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